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Four Important Features 

The New York High School College En- 
trance Scholarship which is now being estab- 
lished is to be absolutely democratic. 

1. It will be open , to all New York high 
school graduates alike, boys or girls, on a 
competitive examination. 

2. It will be open to aU departments alike, 
no department ranking higher in import- 
ance than any other. 

3. It will lead to all schools alike, liberal, 
professional or technical, within the choice of 
the winner. 

4. It is being contributed to by all kinds of 
friends of education alike, without reference 
to politics, race or religion. 



Another Communication 

From Our Traveling Correspondent 

D , Mass., Sept. — 1900 

To The Editors of The Leaflet; 

I cannot refrain from repeating- my pre- 
vious cautions, based on the external lim- 
itations of time and the internal limita- 
tions of capacity before reciting again the 
fresh experiences of another visit. In mak- 
ing any report, one is met by the necessity 
of reporting something. To report some- 
thing is to report particulars, and in re- 
porting particulars one is compelled to pick 
out faults or virtues, a necessity, which, 
per se, is apt to give them undue impor- 
tance. The best teachers may be picked 
to pieces. The more I visit, the more con- 
vinced I am of the ease with which one 
may find fault with his neighbor. I have 
already discovered that a facility for find- 
ing objections can be very easily culti- 
vated. Objections are the easiest things 
to make and the hardest things to meet. 
After all, are not the results of a teacher's 
work the determining factor in his suc- 
cess? 

At the B— High School I had the op- 
portunity of seeing the work of Dr. Ped- 
agogue. The conditions under which Dr. 
P was working were quite favorable, with 
the exception of his text-book. Ventila 
tion, light and blackboard were all con- 
spicuous by their presence- The class 
consisted of a mixture of all conceivable 



courses, classical, scientific, commercial, 
etc. This, of course, produced lack of 
uniformity in the material to be worked. 
Dr. P is of foreign training, and as he 
had been Doctored to the Queen's taste, I 
settled myself for an interesting hour. The 
lesson was the present tense of the fourth 
conjugation. The method of presentation 
was the stem-personal-ending-method. I 
am extremely heterodox, no doubt, in re- 
gtarding this method as entirely mislead- 
ing. The difficulty always is that it doesn't 
work, a difficulty which seems to be fatal. 
You start with a stem "audi", and perform 
a useless process of addition by adding "o", 
personal ending (so-called), to the stem to 
made "audio", a process which fails to 
work in at least two conjugations, and 
hence works only half the time. But every- 
thing goes along merry as a marriage 
bell until the third plural is reached. Here, 
invariably, as was the case in this recita- 
tion, the answer, "audint", perfectly nat- 
ural and analogical, is given with prompt- 
ness. Finally the "exception" is pointed 
out and explained as euphony! In inquir- 
ing into this interesting explanation, after 
class, Dr. P justified it on the ground 
that an explanation seemed to be neces- 
sary, and "most any" explanation satisfied 
the class. I deeply deprecate the neces- 
sity which one feels to offer an incorrect 
makeshift of a reason for the purpose of 
satisfying a class or a consicence. Again, 
in forming the second singular, "audi-is", 
was the uniform answer. Why? The in- 
structor stopped and stated in disgust: "I 
have never been able to understand the 
psychological reason for this invariable 
answer which doubles the vowel." To 
my mind it is easy to understand. A boy 
knows nothing of stems and endings. They 
are at the start mere sounding brass and 
tinkling symbol to him. Classical philolo- 
gists are in a snarl about them. Why, 
therefore, try to cram them down the in- 
tellectual throats of the unoffending boys, 
only to create mental dyspepsia, not to say 
nausea? The boy learns "amas", he learns 
"mones", he learns "regis". He feels the 
syllables, -as,-es. and -is, as syllable-units, 
separate from am-, mon- and reg-. When 
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he comes to the fourth conjugation and is 
compelled to do linguistic addition, he ac- 
cordingly adds this syllable unit "is" to 
what he is told is the stem, and as a log- 
ical result gets the answer "audi-is", and 
he deserves more credit for his error as 
a logical mental process than for the cor- 
rect answer- If it be urged, on the other 
hand, that he has been taught that "s" 
and not "is" is the personal ending, then 
he straightway performs subtraction and 
gets "regi" for the stem of 'rego", a re- 
sult which is again perfectly logical.but In- 
correct. If too much explanation is at- 
tempted, he very properly becomes quite 
disgusted, or begins to regard you as a 
gay deceiver. 

Take the matter of "tense-sign"! What 
a phrase to conjure with is this! What is 
the tense-sign of the present? It has none. 
What of the imperfect? Ba. (Bah!) Here 
at last we have something which seems to 
appear in every imperfect; we throw up 
our hats. But, alas! we run up against 
the imperfect of the "io-verbs", and our 
addition of our imperfect tense-sign "ba" 
to the stem gives us a tense-stem so im- 
perfect as to be absolutely incorrect. We 
turn in despair to the future, hoping for 
better things, and find "bi" interrupted by 
"bo" and by "bunt", and altogether lack- 
ing in the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions. We find the so-called sign of the 
perfect, "v", is not constant, and so 
throughout the entire scheme we are left 
flat on our backs. In my opinion, Colin r 
and Daniell rightly leave what little is 
known about this subject to be presented 
after the four conjugations have been 
learned, and then, merely as suggestive, 
and not with any flourish of trumpets. 
Kill a boy's interest by such unnecessary 
rubbish. 

I was not surprised to find an absence of 
all feeling for the Accusative on the part 
of the boys. The fault is largely with 
the mother-tongue, and not with the teach- 
er. What our mothers have failed to in- 
culcate, teachers cannot hope quickly to 
inspire. The only seed of the Accusative 
feeling sown by the mother-tongue is the 
"m" of "him" and "them", but these sur- 



vivals can be made to be very helpful. 
About the only way to get English boys to 
feel the Accusative is to connect an elec- 
tric battery with every seat in school and 
then turn on the current whenever an Ac- 
cusative heaves in sight — a sort of educa- 
tional electrocution. 

The other cases do not give so much 
trouble, because the English prepositions 
help to indicate the relations. 

I am sorry to say that bad quantity and 
bad accent were features of the recitation. 
A fairly sure cure for this is concert reci- 
tation. The great objection to concert 
recitation, that the brightest boy leads 
while the rest merely follow, is no counter 
argument here, since the class follows the 
teacher, and in correct or quantitative pro- 
nunciation the aim is to have the class 
follow and imitate. In this particular 
matter of readiness in pronunciation of 
Latin words, a room full of boys can thus 
get the swing of the language in one-tenth 
of the time required by individual en- 
deavor. 

But to return to the recitation of Dr. P. 
A scheme of the endings of the second de- 
clension was put on the board by the in- 
structor. The long vowels were, how- 
ever, not marked, and not so pronounced 
by the class more than half of the time. 
When I inquired as to his reason for not 
marking the vowels, he replied that he did 
not wish the pupils to get the idea that the 
marks were a part of the original Latin. 
If his point is well taken, what shall we 
do with our modern text-books? 

Dr. P attempted a rapid recitation 
during a portion of the hour, and with 
some success. But he found the list of 
names too awkward to call from with ra- 
pidity. He then resorted to calling them 
up by the eye. Here the boy's hand 
proved to be the magnet for the teacher's 
eye, and soon half of the class was neg- 
lected. The card system for rapidity and 
as a time-savhig device is unsurpassed. 
The cards, too, are absolutely impartial. 
Such cards can be had from the "Latin 
Leaflet" for a dollar a hundred. Help 
the Scholarship Fund. 

A Yearoff Seasurface. 



